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conduct is rewarded according to merit. And, though every tale
is based on a convention, Miss Edgeworth's is so entirely the
chiWs point of view that she merely seems to the puzzled infant
mind to be making things beautifully clear and showing exactly
how it is that eftects are determined by causes. Older people can
read them for what they are, works of applied art, teaching their
lesson with certainty and efficiency. But even the applied arts
may have qualities of grace and charm; and, if the writer here
is a craftsman rather than an artist, much of her efficiency is due
to her most engaging delight in childhood. Why is Simple Susan
one of the miniature but genuine classics ? The sweet little cottage
girl, who loves her parents and her pet lamb, and whose virtues
save her father from the unscrupulous attorney; her opposite, the
selfish girl with the bad manners; and, on the other side, the
high-minded and discerning squire, and the tender-hearted young
ladies of the great house, who make all right, distributing rewards
and doing summary justice on the defaulters: why are such
glaring contrasts not merely tolerable but precisely what is
required r It is largely because self-consciousness is not here a
virtue, as it had been in similar productions of the sentimental
age. The nice people are not mere prigs or prudes, because their
goodness comes natural.
And Maria Edgeworth entered into the pangs and ecstasies of
the child's mind, and brought them out with a poignancy that
touches even the more experienced heart. Without any affectation
or condescension, she can find pathos in a guinea-hen or make
tragedy centre in a pet lamb. Many critics have observed how,
in that famous nursery tale, we are racked with suspense, until the
butcher refuses to murder the innocent animal, who comes home
in the last scene garlanded and with pipe and tabor. But to
appreciate these little masterpieces to the full one must be able
to recall the impression they made in childhood. The world
depicted was perfectly-credible to those who had not had much
experience of the problem of evil; it was an unravaged Eden,
an Arcadia that was simply how things ought to and might easily
be. It was a beautifully intelligible world, everything was admir-
ably regulated, A child accepted it with unquestioning faith.
Youth is naturally inclined to believe that naughtiness brings